18                     HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN GREAT BRITAIN
Throughout the greater part of the Middle Ages the Church
exercised a close supervision over the schools. This did not mean
that the schoolmaster was necessarily in holy orders, and there is
evidence that in some of the schools, especially towards the end of
the period, he might be a layman. Thus, in 1432, John Sevenoaks,
the founder of Sevenoaks Grammar School, definitely ordered that
the master should not be a clergyman. The Church controlled
education by conferring the right to teach through the chancellor's
licence, a rule which also applied to the universities. The system of
licensing schoolmasters was widespread, and the Third Lateran
Council of 1179 laid down that no charge was to be made for the
issue of the licence (Pro licentia docendi nihil exigi debet vel
promitti). Thus began the system of licensing schoolmasters
which was not finally abolished until 1869.1
There were, however, some masters who defied the regulations
and opened unlicensed or "adulterine" schools. One of the best-
known examples is the series of disputes which distracted the district
of Beverley in the early 14th century. Beverley Grammar School
was a very ancient foundation dating from pre-Conquest days when
the Minster was established. Nothing is known of the early history
of Beverley Grammar School. The first mention of it is in the
history of the miracles of St. John of Beverley, written by Ketell
who informs us that in the year 1100 a new schoolmaster was
appointed. He was an excellent man in every way until he cast
his eyes upon a pretty girl with whom he fell hopelessly in love.
He kept his passion a secret, but the effect upon him was disastrous.
He neglected his studies and his discipline fell to pieces. His passion
so preyed upon him that he became pale and emaciated. One
morning he remained in church after matins to seek the aid of St.
John of Beverley. The saint responded to his tears and prayers and
the schoolmaster arose from his knees completely healed and once
more became the perfect schoolmaster.
A certain Thomas of Brompton, Rector of Beverley Grammar
School, on 27th October 1304, cited one "Robert Dalton, clerk,
unmindful of his [soul's] health" as an unlicensed schoolmaster,
who kept school in a district which fell within the jurisdiction of the
Minster. Walter Kelsay, clerk to the Minster chapter, warned Dalton
1 Endowed Schools Act, 1869, Clause 21. "In every scheme, the Commis-
sioners shall provide for the abolition of all jurisdiction of the Ordinary relating
to the licensing of masters in any endowed school, or of any jurisdiction arising
from such licensing."